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The Vicar of Wakefield. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


LIVER GOLDSMITH, in turn 
a medical student, a strolling 
player, an actor, a bookseller’s hack, a 
chemist’s assistant, and finally a poet, 
a playwright, and the author of such 
works that will last as long as the 
English language, was born on 
November 10, 1728, at the out-of- 
the-way little village of Pallas, in 
the county of Longford, Ireland. 

He was one of a family of eight 
children, his father being the Rev. 
Charles Goldsmith, the Protestant 
clergyman of the parish, a man of 
but little means, little knowledge 
of the world, and of an eccentric but 
kindly nature. 

Oliver received his school education 
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locally, first at one establishment 
and then at another, for various 
reasons never remaining for any 
lengthy period at any one of them. 
The same opinion of young Gold- 
smith, however, came from all of them, 
he was considered a shy, awkward 
boy, clumsy in manner and in learning 
‘little better than a fool,’ with a 
naturally plain face which was made 
worse by the markings of small-pox. 
He seems to have been the ‘ butt’ 
of his schoolfellows, still, for all that, 
he was sincerely liked for his simple, 
kindly nature, that knew no malice, 
and bore no ill-feeling. 

At the age of seventeen he was 
admitted to Trinity College, Dublin, 
in the lower grade of ‘sizar’ or 
‘poor scholar,’ having to wear a red 
cap and a stuff gown, and to perform 
certain duties of a servant in exchange 
for board and tuition. Although 
loathing his position, Goldsmith re- 
mained four years at college, making 
a little pocket-money by writing 
ballads, but mostly without a penny 
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in his possession. He by no means 
distinguished himself at Trinity, but 
managed, in February 1749, when 
he left, to obtain the B.A. degree, 
although he was lowest on the list. 

After two years of idleness, living 
with his relatives, Goldsmith went 
to Edinburgh as a medical student, 
but remained there but eighteen 
months, borrowing {20 from _ his 
uncle, Mr. Contarine—an uncle who had 
always treated him with the greatest 
kindness—he proceeded to Leyden in 
Holland, to continue his medical 
studies. Ten months, however, saw 
him start for an extraordinary tour 
on the Continent. He was following 
the example of a great man, Baron 
Holberg, who after a boyhood of 
privation had come to Copenhagen 
to continue the struggle of life—‘* But 
his ambition,’ as Goldsmith writes 
of him, ‘was not to be restrained, 
or his thirst for knowledge satisfied, 
till he had seen the world. Without 
money, recommendations, or friends, 
he undertook to set out upon his 
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travels and make the tour of Europe 
on foot. A good voice and a trifling 
skill in music were the only finances 
he had to support an undertaking 
so extensive ; so he travelled by day, 
and at night sang at the doors of 
peasants’ houses, to get himself a 
lodging.’ 

Instead of the voice Goldsmith 
substituted a flute, and with one clean 
shirt and no money started on this 
romantic tour. Leaving Leyden in 
February 1755, this extraordinary man 
managed to visit Louvain, Antwerp, 
Brussels, and Maestricht, and other 
Flemish towns. Then on to France, 
playing to the poor French peasants, 
till he reached Paris, where he remained 
sometime before proceeding to Geneva, 
Basle and Berne, away across the Alps 
to Florence, Verona, Mantua, Milan, 
Venice, and Padua, in which last city 
he made a more lengthy stay. After 
a while, back through Frange and so 
on to England, landing at Dover on 
February 1, 1756. How he had 
managed to live during that memorable 
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journey must remain a mystery, at 
any rate it proved him to be ‘ better 
than a fool.’ 

He was twenty-seven years of age 
when he came to London, where he 
remained, with the exception of 
periodical visits to the country and 
the Continent, for the rest of his life. 

Still thrown on his own resources 
he played many parts in this pitiless 
City, among other things contributing 
articles to the ‘ Monthly Review ’ and 
becoming known to Johnson he became 
one of the great Doctor’s circle. Even 
then Goldsmith was considered but 
‘little better than a fool,’ loved as he 
was by most of those with whom he 
came in contact. Among many eminent 
men he was acquainted with Reynolds, 
Burke, Boswell, Beauclerk, David 
Garrick, Sir John Hawkins and Dr. 
Nugent, and was one of the originators 
of ‘The Literary Club’ held at the 
Turk’s Head in Gerard Street, Soho. 

In December 1764, Oliver Goldsmith, 
at the age of thirty-six published his 
poem, ‘The Traveller,’ which was 
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wonderfully and delightfully received by 
the public, and his popularity as a poet 
was assured. In 1766 appeared that 
prose idyll ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
to still further enhance his reputation. 
In 1768 his comedy ‘The Good- 
natured Man,’ was produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. His 
beautiful poem, ‘ The Deserted Village,’ 
first charmed the English reading 
world in 1770, while his excellent 
comedy, ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ 
appeared in 1773, dedicated to Dr. 
Johnson, and with a prologue by 
David Garrick. 

Goldsmith was the writer of many 
essays, and all his works are marked 
by purity of style, simplicity and 
grace. As a man he was small 
of stature, and as ungainly as when 
a boy, and even when he had money 
was slipshod and slovenly in appear- 
ance. But ‘ Goldy,’ as he was affection- 
ately called by his friends, was most 
lavish in his hospitality, though 
in himself his tastes were of the 
simplest; he was generosity and 
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kindness itself to those in distress. 
By his extravagance he became a 
poor man, and his fear of poverty 
doubtless hastened his end. 

Being taken ill in March 1774, 
he died on April 4 at his rooms 
in Brick Court, Temple, and was 
buried in the burial-ground of Temple 
Church, whilst a monument was erected 
to him in Westminster Abbey in 1776. 

Dr. Johnson writing of his dead 
friend said: ‘Chambers, you find is 
gone, and poor Goldsmith is gone 
much further. He died of fever, 
exasperated, as I believe, by the 
fear of distress. He raised money 
and squandered it by every artifice 
of acquisition and folly of expense. 
But let not his frailties be remembered, 


he was a very great man.’ 
Edric Vredenburg. 


The distant sounds of music, that catch 
new sweetness as they vibrate through the 
long-drawn valley, are not more pleasing 
to the ear than the tidings of a far distant 
friend, 

The Citizen of the World. 
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THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


WAS ever of opinion, that the honest 
man who married and brought up 

a large family did more service than he 
who continued single, and only talked of 
population. From this motive, I had 
scarce taken orders a year before I began 
to think seriously of matrimony, and 
chose my wife, as she did her wedding- 
gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but 
for such qualities as would wear well. To 
do her justice, she was a good-natured 
notable woman; and, as for breeding, 
there were few country ladies who could 
show more. She could read any English 
book without much spelling; but for 
pickling, preserving, and cookery, none 
could excel her. She prided herself also 
upon being an excellent contriver in house- 
keeping ; though I could never find that 
we grew richer with all her contrivances. 
However, we loved each other tenderly, 
and our fondness increased as we grew 
old. There was, in fact, nothing that 
could make us angry with the world or 
each other. We had an elegant house 
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situated in a fine country, and a good 
neighbourhood. The year was spent in 
a moral or rural amusement, in visiting 
our rich neighbours, and relieving such 
as were poor. We had no revolutions to 
fear, nor fatigues to undergo; all our 
adventures were by the fireside, and all 
our migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often 
had the traveller or stranger visit us to 
taste our gooseberry wine, for which we 
had great reputation ; and I profess, with 
the veracity of an historian, that I never 
knew one of them find fault with it. 
Our cousins, too, even to the fortieth re- 
move, all remembered their affinity, with- 
out any help from the heralds’ office, and 
came very frequently to see us. Some of 
them did us no great honour by these 
claims of kindred; as we had the blind, 
the maimed, and the halt amongst the 
number. However, my wife always in- 
sisted that, as they were the same flesh 
and blood, they should sit with us at the 
same table. So that, if we had not very 
rich, we generally had very happy friends 
about us; for this remark will hold good 
through life, that the poorer the guest, the 
better pleased he ever is with being treated : 
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and as some men gaze with admiration at 
the colours of a tulip, or the wing of a 
butterfly, so I was, by nature, an admirer of 
happy human faces, However, when any 
of our relations was found to be a person 
of very bad character, a troublesome 
guest, or one we desired to get rid of, 
upon his leaving my house I ever took 
care to lend him a riding-coat, or a pair 
of boots, or sometimes an horse of small 
value, and I always had the satisfaction 
of finding he never came back to return 
them. By this the house was cleared of 
such as we did not like; but never was 
the family of Wakefield known to turn the 
traveller or the poor dependant out of 
doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state 
of much happiness, not but that we some- 
times had those little rubs which Provi- 
dence sends to enhance the value of its 
favours. My orchard was often robbed 
by schoolboys, and my wife’s custards 
plundered by the cats or the children. 
The Squire would sometimes fall asleep 
in the most pathetic parts of the sermon, 
or his lady return my wife’s civilities at 
church with a mutilated curtsey. But we 
soon got over the uneasiness caused by 
such accidents, and usually in three or 
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four days began to wonder how they 


vexed us. 
Chapter I. 


T a small distance from the house, my 
predecessor had made a seat, over- 
shadowed by a hedge of hawthorn and 
honeysuckle. Here, when the weather 
was fine and our labour soon finished, 
we usually sat together, to enjoy an ex- 
tensive landscape in the calm of the even- 
ing. Here, too, we drank tea, which now 
was become an occasional banquet ; and, 
as we had it but seldom, it diffused a new 
joy, the preparations for it being made 
with no small share of bustle and cere- 
mony. On these occasions, our two little 
ones always read for us, and they were 
regularly served after we haddone. Some- 
times, to give a variety to our amusements, 
the girls sang to the guitar; and while 
they thus formed a little concert, my wife 
and I would stroll down the sloping field, 
that was embellished with blue-bells and 
centaury, talk of our children with rapture, 
and enjoy the breeze that wafted both 
health and harmony. 
In this manner we began to find that 
every situation in life may bring its own 
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peculiar pleasures: every morning waked 
us to a repetition of toil; but the evening 
repaid it with vacant hilarity. 

It was about the beginning of autumn, 
on a holiday—for I kept such as intervals 
of relaxation from labour—that I had 
drawn out my family to our usual place 
of amusement, and our young musicians 
began their usual concert. As we were 
thus engaged, we saw a stag bound nimbly 
by, within about twenty paces of where 
we were sitting, and, by its panting, it 
seemed pressed by the hunters. We had 
not much time to reflect upon the poor 
animal’s distress, when we perceived the 
dogs and horsemen come sweeping along 
at some distance behind, and making the 
very path it had taken. I was instantly 
for returning in with my family; but 
either curiosity, or surprise, or some more 
hidden motive, held my wife and daughters 
to their seats. The huntsman who rode 
foremost passed us with great swiftness, 
followed by four or five persons more, 
who seemed in equal haste. At last, 
a young gentleman, of more genteel ap- 
pearance than the rest, came forward, 
and for a while regarding us, instead of 
pursuing the chase, stopped short, and 
giving his horse to a servant who attended, 
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repaid it with vacant hilarity. 
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of relaxation from labour—that I had 
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approached us with a careless superior air. 
He seemed to want no introduction, but 
was going to salute my daughters as one 
certain of a kind reception; but they had 
early learnt the lesson of looking presump- 
tion out of countenance. Upon which he 
let us know that his name was Thornhill, 
and that he was owner of the estate that 
lay for some extent round us. He again 
therefore offered to salute the female part 
of the family, and such was the power of 
fortune and fine clothes, that he found no 
second repulse. As his address, though 
confident, was easy, we soon became more 
familiar ; and, perceiving musical instru- 
ments lying near, he begged to be favoured 
with asong. As I did not approve of such 
disproportioned acquaintances, I winked 
upon my daughters in order to prevent 
their compliance ; but my hint was coun- 
teracted by one from their mother; so 
that, with a cheerful air, they gave us a 
favourite song of Dryden’s. Mr. Thorn- 
hill seemed highly delighted with their 
performance and choice, and then took up 
the guitar himself. He played but very 
indifferently ; however, my eldest daugh- 
tac ranaid hie farmer anniance with interest. 
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this compliment he bowed, which she re- 
turned with a curtsey. He praised her 
taste, and she commended his under- 
standing ; an age could not have made 
them better acquainted: while the 
fond mother too, equally happy, insisted 
upon her landlord’s stepping in, and 
tasting a glass of her gooseberry. The 
whole family seemed earnest to please 
him: my girls attempted to entertain 
him with topics they thought most modern ; 
while Moses, on the contrary, gave him 
a question or two from the ancients, 
for which he had the satisfaction of being 
laughed at. My little ones were no less 
busy, and fondly stuck close to the stranger. 
All my endeavours could scarce keep 
their dirty fingers from handling and 
tarnishing the lace on his clothes, and 
lifting up the flaps of his pocket-holes, 
to see what was there. At the approach 
of evening he took leave; but not till he 
had requested permission to renew his 
visit, which, as he was our landlord, we 
most readily agreed to. 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called 
a council on the conduct of the day. She 
was of opinion, that it was a most fortu- 
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hoped again to see the day in which we 
might hold up our heads with the best of 
them ; and concluded, she protested she 
could see no reason why the two Miss 
Wrinklers should marry great fortunes, 
and her children get none. As this last 
argument was directed to me, I protested 
I could see no reason for it neither, nor 
why Mr. Simpkins got the ten thousand 
pound prize in the lottery, and we sat 
down with a blank. ‘I protest, Charles,’ 
cried my wife, ‘ this is the way you always 
damp my girls and me when we are in 
spirits. Tell me, Sophy, my dear, what 
do you think of our new visitor ? Don’t 
you think he seemed to be good-natured ? ’ 
—‘Immensely so, indeed, mamma,’ re- 
plied she: ‘I think he has a great deal 
to say upon everything, and is never at a 
loss; and the more trifling the subject, 
the more he has to say.’—‘ Yes,’ cried 
Olivia, ‘he is well enough for a man ; but, 
for my own part, I don’t much like him, 
he is so extremely impudent and familiar ; 
but on the guitar he is shocking.’ These 
two last speeches I interpreted by con- 
traries. I found by this, that Sophia in- 
ternally despised, as much as Olivia 
secretly admired him. ‘ Whatever may be 
your opinions of him, my children,’ cried 
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I, ‘to confess the truth, he has not pre- 
possessed me in his favour. Dispro- 
portioned friendships ever terminate in 
disgust ; and I thought, notwithstanding 
all his ease, that he seemed perfectly sen- 
sible of the distance between us. Let us 
keep to companions of our own rank. 
There is no character more contemptible 
than a man that is a fortune-hunter ; and 
I can see no reason why fortune-hunting 
women should not be contemptible too. 
Thus, at best, we shall be contemptible if 
his views are honourable; but if they be 
otherwise !—I should shudder but to 
think of that. It is true, I have no ap- 
prehensions from the conduct of my 
children ; but I think there are some from 
his character.’ 

I would have proceeded, but for the 
interruption of a servant from the Squire, 
who, with his compliments, sent us a 
side of venison, and a promise to dine 
with us some days after. This well-timed 
present pleaded more powerfully in his 
favour than anything I had to say could 
obviate. 

I therefore continued silent, satisfied 
with just having pointed out danger, 
and leaving it to their own discretion 
to avoid it. That virtue which requires 
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to be ever guarded is scarce worth the 


sentinel. 
Chapter V. 


ig has been a thousand times observed, 

and I must observe it once more, that 
the hours we pass with happy prospects in 
view, are more pleasing than those crowned 
with fruition. In the first case, we cook 
the dish to our own appetite; in the 
latter, Nature cooks it for us. It is im- 
possible to repeat the train of agreeable 
reveries we called up for our entertainment. 
We looked upon our fortunes as once 
more rising; and, as the whole parish 
asserted that the Squire was in love with 
my daughter, she was actually so with 
him; for they persuaded her into the 
passion. In this agreeable interval my wife 
had the most lucky dreams in the world, 
which she took care to tell us every morn- 
ing with great solemnity and exactness. 
It was one night a coffin and cross-bones, 
the sign of an approaching wedding; at 
another time she imagined her daughters’ 
pockets filled with farthings, a certain 
sign of their being shortly stuffed with 
gold. The girls themselves had their 
omens. They felt strange kisses on their 
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lips; they saw rings in the candle ; 
purses bounced from the fire, and true 
love-knots lurked in the bottom of every 


teacup. 
Chapter X. 


OSES came slowly on foot, and sweating 
under the deal box, which he had 
strapt round his shoulders like a pedlar. 
‘Welcome, welcome, Moses! well, my 
boy, what have you brought us from, 
the fair ? ’—‘ I have brought you myself,’ 
cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting 
the box on the dresser. ‘Ay, Moses,’ 
cried my wife, ‘that we know; but 
where is the horse? ’—‘I have sold 
him,’ cried Moses, ‘for three pounds 
five shillings and twopence.’ — ‘ Well 
done, my good boy,’ returned she; 
‘I knew you would touch them off. 
Between ourselves, three pounds five 
shillings and twopence is no bad day’s 
work. Come, let us have it then.’— 
‘TI have brought back no money,’ cried 
Moses again. ‘I have laid it all out in 
a bargain, and here it is,’ pulling out 
a bundle from his breast: ‘here they 
are; a gross of green spectacles, with 
silver rims and shagreen cases.’—‘ A gross 
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of green spectacles ! ’ repeated my wife, in 
a faint voice. ‘ And you have parted with 
the colt, and brought us back nothing 
but a gross of green paltry spectacles ! ’ 
‘Dear mother,’ cried the boy, ‘why 
won’t you listen to reason? I had them 
a dead bargain, or I should not have 
brought them. The silver rims alone will 
sell for double the money.’—“‘ A fig for the 
silver rims,’ cried my wife, in a passion : 
‘ I dare swear they won’t sell for above half 
the money at the rate of broken silver, 
five shillings an ounce.’—‘ You need be 
under no uneasiness,’ cried I, ‘about 
selling the rims, for they are not worth 
sixpence; for I perceive they are only 
copper varnished over.’—‘ What!’ cried 
my wife, ‘not silver! the rims not 
silver? ’"—‘No,’ cried I, ‘no more 
silver than your saucepan.’—‘ And so,’ 
returned she, ‘ we have parted with the 
colt, and have only got a gross of green 
spectacles, with copper rims and shagreen 
cases? A murrain take such trumpery ! 
The blockhead has been imposed upon, 
and should have known his company 
better.’—‘ There, my dear,’ cried I, 
‘you are wrong; he should not have 
known them at all.’—‘ Marry, hang 
the idiot!’ returned she, ‘to bring me 
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such stuff: if I had them I would throw 
them in the fire.’—‘ There again you 
are wrong, my dear,’ cried I; ‘for 
though they be copper, we will keep them 
by us, as copper spectacles, you know, are 
better than nothing.’ 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was 
undeceived. He now saw that he had been 
imposed upon by a prowling sharper, who 
observing his figure, had marked him for 
an easy prey. I therefore asked the cir- 
cumstances of his deception. He sold the 
horse, it seems, and walked the fair in 
search of another. A _ reverend-looking 
man brought him to a tent under pre- 
tence of having one to sell. ‘ Here,’ 
continued Moses, ‘we met another man, 
very well dressed, who desired to borrow 
twenty pounds upon these, saying that he 
wanted money, and would dispose of them 
for a third of the value. The first gentle- 
man, who pretended to be my friend, 
whispered me to buy them, and cautioned 
me not to let so good an offer pass. I 
sent for Mr. Flamborough, and they talked 
him up as finely as they did me; and so 
at last we were persuaded to buy the two 
gross between us.’ 

Chapter XII. 
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‘ WHAT thanks do we not owe to Heaven 

for thus bestowing tranquillity, 
health, and competence! I think myself 
happier now than the greatest monarch 
upon earth. He has no such fireside, nor 
such pleasant faces about it. Yes, 
Deborah, we are now growing old; but 
the evening of our life is likely to be happy. 
We are descended from ancestors that 
knew no stain, and we shall leave a good 
and virtuous race of children behind us. 
While we live, they will be our support 
and our pleasure here ; and when we die, 
they will transmit our honour untainted 
to posterity. Come, my son, we wait for 
a song: let us have a chorus. But 
where is my darling Olivia? that little 
cherub’s voice is always sweetest in the 
concert.’ Just as I spoke Dick came 
running in. ‘O papa, papa, she is gone 
from us, she is gone from us; my sister 
Livy is gone from us for ever | ’—‘ Gone, 
child | ’"—‘ Yes, she is gone off with two 
gentlemen in a post-chaise, and one of 
them kissed her, and said he would die for 
her : and she cried very much, and was for 
coming back; but he persuaded her again, 
and she went into the chaise, and said, 
‘Oh, what will my poor papa do when he 
knows I am undone! ’’ ’—‘ Now, then,’ 
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cried I, ‘my children, go and be miser- 
able; for we shall never enjoy one hour 
more. And oh, may Heaven’s everlasting 
fury light upon him and his !—thus to rob 
me of my child! And sure it will, for 
taking back my sweet innocent that I was 
leading up to Heaven. Such sincerity as 
my child was possessed of! But all our 
earthly happiness is now over! Go, my 
children, go and be miserable and infa- 
mous ; for my heart is broken within me! ’ 
—‘ Father,’ cried my son, ‘is this your 
fortitude P ’—‘ Fortitude, child ?—yes, ye 
shall see I have fortitude! Bring me my 
pistols. I ’ll pursue the traitor—while he 
is on earth I’ pursue him. Old as Iam, 
he shall find I can sting him yet. The vil- 
lain—the perfidious villain!’ I had by 
this time reached down my pistols, when 
my poor wife, whose passions were not so 
strong aS mine, caught me in her arms. 
“My dearest, dearest husband!’ cried 
she, ‘the Bible is the only weapon that 
is fit for your old hands now. Open that, 
my love, and read our anguish into patience, 
for she has vilely deceived us.’—‘ Indeed, 
sir,’ resumed my son, after a pause, 
‘your rage is too violent and unbecoming. 
You should be my mother’s comforter, 
and you increase her pain. It ill suited 
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you and your reverend character thus 
to curse your greatest enemy: you should 
not have cursed him, villain as he is.’— 
‘I did not curse him child, did I? ’— 
‘Indeed, sir, you did; you cursed him 
twice.’—‘ Then may Heaven forgive me 
and him if I did! And now, my son, I 
see it was more than human benevolence 
that first taught us to bless our enemies : 
Blessed be His Holy Name for all the good 
He hath given, and for all that He hath 
taken away. But it is not—it is not a 
small distress that can wring tears from 
these old eyes, that have not wept for so 
many years. My child! to undo my 
darling !—May confusion seize——-Heaven 
forgive me! what am I about to 
say !—you may remember, my love, 
how good she was, and how charm- 
ing: till this vile moment all her care 
was to make us happy. Had she but 
died ! But she is gone, the honour of our 
family contaminated, and I must look 
out for happiness in other worlds than 
here. But, my child, you saw them go 
off: perhaps he forced her away? If he 
forced her, she may yet be innocent.’— 
‘Ah, no sir,’ cried the child; ‘he only 
kissed her, and called her his angel, and 
she wept very much, and leaned upon his 
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arm, and they drove off very fast.’—‘ She’s 
an ungrateful creature,’ cried my wife, 
who could scarcely speak for weeping, ‘ to 
use us thus. She never had the least con- 
straint put upon her affections. The vile 
strumpet has basely deserted her parents 
without provocation, thus to bring your 
gray hairs to the grave; and I must 
shortly follow.’ 

In this manner that night, the first of 
our real misfortunes, was spent in the bit- 
terness of complaint, and_ ill-supported 
Sallies of enthusiasm. I determined, how- 
ever, to find out our betrayer, wherever 
he was, and reproach his baseness. The 
next morning we missed our wretched child 
at breakfast, where she used to give life 
and cheerfulness to us all. My wife, as 
before, attempted to ease her heart by 
reproaches. ‘Never,’ cried she, ‘shall 
that vilest stain of our family again darken 
these harmless doors. I will never call her 
daughter more. No, let the strumpet live 
with her vile seducer: she may bring us 
to shame, but she shall never more deceive 
us.’ 

‘Wife,’ said I, ‘do not talk thus hardly : 
my detestation of her guilt is as great as 
yours; but ever shall this house and this 
heart be open to a poor returning repentant 
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sinner. The sooner she returns from her 
transgressions, the more welcome shall she 
be to me. For the first time the very best 
may err; art may persuade, and novelty 
spread out its charm. The first fault is the 
child of simphcity, but every other, the 
offspring of guilt. Yes, the wretched 
creature shall be welcome to this heart 
and this house, though stained with ten 
thousand vices. I will again hearken to 
the music of her voice, again will I hang 
fondly on her bosom, if I find but repent- 
ance there. My son, bring hither my 
Bible and my staff: I will pursue her, 
wherever she is; and though I cannot 
save her from shame, I may prevent the 


continuance of iniquity.’ 
Chapter XVII. 


AN little knows what calamities 
are beyond his patience to bear, 

till he tries them: as in ascending the 
heights of ambition, which look bright 
from below, every step we rise shows us 
some new and gloomy prospect of hidden 
disappointment ; so in our descent from 
the summits of pleasure, though the vale 
of misery below may appear at first dark 
and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still 
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attentive to its own amusement, finds, as 
we descend, something to flatter and to 
please. Still as we approach, the darkest 
objects appear to brighten, and the mental 
eye becomes adapted to its gloomy situa- 
tion. 

Chapler XVIII. 


‘O!, my children, if you could but 
learn to commune with your 
own hearts, and know what noble com- 
pany you can make them, you would 
little regard the elegance and splendour 
of the worthless. Almost all men have 
been taught to call life a passage, and 
themselves the travellers. The similitude 
still may be improved, when we observe 
that the good are joyful and serene, like 
travellers that are going towards home; 
the wicked but by intervals happy, like 
travellers that are going into exile.’ 
Chapter XXIII. 


“WHY, my treasures,’ cried I, ‘why 

will you thus attempt to persuade 
me to the thing that is not right? My duty 
has taught me to forgive him; but my 
conscience will not permit me to approve. 
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Would you have me applaud to the world 
what my heart must internally condemn ? 
Would you have me tamely sit down and 
flatter our infamous betrayer; and, to 
avoid a prison, continually suffer the more 
galling bonds of mental confinement ? 
No, never! If we are to be taken from 
this abode, only let us hold to the right; 
and wherever we are thrown, we can still 
retire to a charming apartment, when we 
can look round our own hearts with 
intrepidity and with pleasure!’ 
Chapter XXIV. 


‘THE next morning I communicated to 

my wife and children the scheme I 
had planned of reforming the prisoners, 
which they received with universal dis- 
approbation, alleging the impossibility and 
impropriety of it; adding that my endeav- 
ours would no way contribute to their 
amendment, but might probably disgrace 
my calling. 

‘Excuse me,’ returned I; ‘these 
people, however fallen, are still men ; and 
that is a very good title to my affections. 
Good counsel rejected, returns to enrich 
the giver’s bosom ; and though the instruc- 
tion I communicate may not mend them, 
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yet it will assuredly mend myself. If these 
wretches, my children, were princes, there 
would be thousands ready to offer their 
ministry ; but, in my opinion, the heart 
that is buried in a dungeon is as precious 
as that seated upon a throne. Yes, my 
treasures, if I can mend them, I will: 
perhaps they will not all despise me. Per- 
haps I may catch up even one from the 
gulf, and that will be great gain; for is 
there upon earth a gem so precious as the 
human soul P’ 

Thus saying, I left them, and descended 
to the common prison, where I found the 
prisoners very merry, expecting my ar- 
rival; and each prepared with some gaol 
trick to play upon the Doctor. Thus, as 
I was going to begin, one turned my wig 
awry, as if by accident, and then asked my 
pardon. A second, who stood at some 
distance, had a knack of spitting through 
his teeth, which fell in showers upon my 
book. A third would cry Amen in such 
an affected tone, as gave the rest great de- 
light. <A fourth had slyly picked my pocket 
of my spectacles. But there was one 
whose trick gave more universal pleasure 
than all the rest; for, observing the man- 
ner in which I had disposed my books on 
the table before me, he very dexterously 
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displaced one of them, and put an obscene 
jest-book of his own in the place. How- 
ever, I took no notice of all that this mis- 
chievous group of little beings could do, 
but went on, perfectly sensible that what 
was ridiculous in my attempt would excite 
mirth only the first or second time, while 
what was serious would be permanent. 
My design succeeded, and in less than 
six days some were penitent, and all 


attentive. 
Chapter XXVII. 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD 


CEREMONIES are different in every 
country ; but true politeness is every- 
where the same. Ceremonies, which take 
up so much of our attention, are only 
artificial helps which ignorance assumes 
in order to imitate politeness, which is the 
result of good sense and good nature. A 
person possessed of those qualities, though 
he had never seen a court, is truly agree- 
able ; and if without them, would continue 
a clown, though he had been all his life a 
gentleman usher. 
How would a Chinese, bred up in the 
formalities of an Eastern court, be regarded 
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should he carry all his good manners be- 
yond the Great Wall? How would an 
Englishman, skilled in all the decorums 
of Western good breeding, appear at an 
Eastern entertainment? Would he not 
be reckoned more fantastically savage than 
even his unbred footman ? 

Ceremony resembles that base coin 
which circulates through a country by the 
royal mandate ; it serves every purpose of 
real money at home, but is entirely useless 
if carried abroad: a person who should 
attempt to circulate his native trash in 
another country would be thought either 
ridiculous or culpable. He is truly well- 
bred, who knows when to value and when 
to despise those national peculiarities, 
which are regarded by some with so much 
observance; a traveller of taste at once 
perceives that the wise are polite all the 
world over, but that fools are polite only 


at home. 
Letter XXXIX. 


[? is impossible to form a_ philosophic 

system of happiness which is adapted 
to every condition in life, since every person 
who travels in this great pursuit takes 
a separate road. The differing colours 
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which suit different complexions are not 
more various than the different pleasures 
appropriated to particular minds. The 
various sects who have pretended to give 
lessons to instruct men in happiness have 
described their own particular sensations, 
without considering ours ; have only loaded 
their disciples with constraint, without 
adding to their real felicity. 

If I find pleasure in dancing, how ridi- 
culous would it be in me to prescribe such 
an amusement for the entertainment of a 
cripple: should he, on the other hand, 
place his chief delight in painting, yet 
would he be absurd in recommending the 
same relish to one who had lost the power 
of distinguishing colours. General direc- 
tions are, therefore, commonly useless : 
and to be particular would exhaust volumes, 
since each individual may require a par- 
ticular system of precepts to direct his 
choice. 

Every mind seems capable of enter- 
taining a certain quantity of happiness, 
which no institutions can increase, no cir- 
cumstances alter, and entirely independent 
of fortune. Let any man compare his 
present fortune with the past, and he will 
probably find himself, upon the whole, 
neither better nor worse than formerly. 
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Gratified ambition, or irreparable cala- 
mity, may produce transient sensations 
of pleasure or distress. Those storms 
may discompose in proportion as they 
are strong, or the mind is pliant to their 
impression. But the soul, though at first 
lifted up by the event, is every day operated 
upon with diminished influence, and 
at length subsides into the level of its 
usual tranquillity. Should some unex- 
pected turn of fortune take thee from 
fetters, and place thee on a throne, exulta- 
tion would be natural upon the change ; 
but the temper, like the face, would soon 
resume its native serenity. 

Every wish, therefore, which leads us 
to expect happiness somewhere else but 
where we are, every institution which 
teaches us that we should be better by 
being possessed of something new, which 
promises to lift us a step higher than we 
are, only lays a foundation for uneasiness, 
because it contracts debts which we can- 
not repay; it calls that a good, which, 
when we have found it, will in fact add 
nothing to our happiness. 

To enjoy the present, without regret 
for the past, or solicitude for the future, 
has been the advice rather of poets than 
philosophers. And yet the precept seems 
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more rational than is generally imagined. 
It is the only general precept respecting 
the pursuit of happiness, that can be 
applied with propriety to every condition 
of life. The man of pleasure, the man 
of business, and the philosopher, are 
equally interested in its disquisition. If 
we do not find happiness in the present 
moment, in what shall we find it? either 
in reflecting on the past, or prognostica- 
ting the future. 

But let us see how these are capable of 
producing satisfaction. 

A remembrance of what is past and 
an anticipation of what is to come seem 
to be the two faculties by which man 
differs most from other animals. Though 
brutes enjoy them in a limited degree, 
yet their whole life seems taken up in the 
present, regardless of the past and the 
future. Man, on the contrary, endeavours 
to derive his happiness, and experiences 
most of his miseries, from these two 
sources. 

Is this superiority of reflection a pre- 
rogative of which we should boast, and 
for which we should thank nature? or 
is it a misfortune of which we should 
complain, and be humble? Either from 
the abuse, or from the nature of things, 
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it certainly makes our condition more 
miserable. 

Had we a privilege of calling up, by 
the power of memory, only such passages 
as were pleasing, unmixed with such as 
were disagreeable, we might then excite, 
at pleasure, an ideal happiness, perhaps 
more poignant than actual sensation. 
But this is not the case: the past is never 
represented without some disagreeable 
circumstance, which tarnishes all its 
beauty; the remembrance of an evil 
carries in it nothing agreeable, and to 
remember a good is always accompanied 
with regret. Thus we lose more than we 
gain by the remembrance. 

And we shall find our expectation of 
Ithe future to be a gift more distressful 
even than the former. To fear an ap- 
proaching evil is certainly a most dis- 
agreeable sensation; and in expecting 
an approaching good we experience the 
inquietude of wanting actual possession. 

Thus, whichever way we look, the 
prospect is disagreeable. Behind, we 
have left pleasures we shall never more 
enjoy, and therefore regret; and before, 
we see pleasures which we languish to 
possess, and are consequently uneasy till 
we possess them. Was there any method 
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of seizing the present, unembittered by 
such reflections, then would our state be 
tolerably easy. 

This, indeed, is the endeavour of all 
mankind, who, untutored by philosophy, 
pursue as much as they can a life of 
amusement and dissipation. Every rank 
in life, and every size of understanding, 
seem to follow this alone; or not pur- 
suing it, deviates from happiness. The 
man of pleasure pursues dissipation by 
profession ; the man of business pursues 
it not less, as every voluntary labour he 
undergoes is only dissipation in disguise. 
The philosopher himself, even while he 
reasons upon the subject, does it un- 
knowingly, with a view of dissipating 
the thoughts of what he was, or what he 
must be. 

The subject, therefore, comes to this: 
Which is the most perfect sort of dis- 
sipation—pleasure, business, or  philo- 
sophy? Which best serves to exclude 
those uneasy sensations which memory 
or anticipation produce ? 

The enthusiasm of pleasure charms 
only by intervals. The highest rapture 
lasts only for a moment; and all the 
senses seem so combined, as to be soon 
tired into languor by the gratification of 
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any one of them. It is only among the 
poets we hear of men changing to one 
delight, when satiated with another. In 
mature it is very different: the glutton, 
when sated with the full meal, is un- 
qualified to feel the real pleasure of 
drinking ; the drunkard, in turn, finds 
few of those transports which lovers boast 
in enjoyment; and the lover, when cloyed, 
finds a diminution of every other appetite. 
Thus, after a full indulgence of any one 
sense, the man of pleasure finds a languor 
in all, is placed in a chasm between past 
and” expected enjoyment, perceives an 
interval which must be filled up. The 
present can give no Satisfaction, because 
he has already robbed it of every charm: 
a mind thus left without immediate em- 
ployment naturally recurs to the past or 
future; the reflector finds that he was 
happy, and knows that he cannot be so 
now ; he sees that he may yet be happy, 
and wishes the hour was come: thus 
every period of his continuance is miser- 
able, except that very short one of imme- 
diate gratification. Instead of a life of 
dissipation, none has more frequent con- 
versations with disagreeable self than he ; 
his enthusiasms are but few and transient ; 
his appetites, like angry creditors, con- 
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tinually making fruitless demands for 
what he is unable to pay ; and the greater 
his former pleasures, the more strong his 
regret, the more impatient his expecta- 
tions. A life of pleasure is therefore the 
most unpleasing life in the world. 

Habit has rendered the man of business 
more cool in his desires; he finds less 
regret for past pleasures, and less solicitude 
for those to come. The life he now leads, 
though tainted in some measure with 
hope, is yet not afflicted so strongly with 
regret, and is less divided between short- 
lived rapture and lasting anguish. The 
pleasures he has enjoyed are not so vivid, 
and those he has to expect cannot conse- 
quently create so much anxiety. 

The philosopher, who extends his regard 
to all mankind, must still have a smaller 
concern for what has already affected, or 
may hereafter affect, himself: the con- 
cerns of others make his whole study, 
and that study is his pleasure; dhd this 
pleasure is continuing in its nature, be- 
cause it can be changed at will, leaving 
but few of these anxious intervals which 
are employed in remembrance or antici- 
pation. The philosopher by this means 
leads a life of almost continued dissipa- 
tion; and reflection, which makes the 
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uneasiness and misery of others, serves as 
a companion and instructor to him. 

In a word, positive happiness is consti- 
tutional, and incapable of increase ; misery 
is artificial, and generally proceeds from 
our folly. Philosophy can add to our 
happiness in no other manner but by 
diminishing our misery; it should not 
pretend to increase our present stock, but 
make us economists of what we are pos- 
sessed of. The great source of calamity 
lies in regret or anticipation : he, therefore, 
is most wise who thinks of the present 
alone, regardless of the past or the future. 
This is impossible to the man of pleasure ; 
it is difficult to the man of business ; 
and is in some measure attainable by the 
philosopher. Happy were we all born 
philosophers, all born with a talent of thus 
dissipating our own cares, by spreading 
them upon all mankind ] 

Letter XLIV. 


‘THE world is like a vast sea ; mankind 

like a vessel sailing on its tempestu- 
ous bosom. Our prudence is its sails, the 
sciences serve us for oars, good or bad 
fortune are the favourable or contrary 
winds, and judgment is the rudder ; without 
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this last the vessel is tossed by every 
billow, and will find shipwreck in every 
breeze. In a word, obscurity and indi- 
gence are the parents of vigilance and 
economy ; vigilance and economy of riches 
and honour; riches and honour of pride 
and luxury ; pride and luxury of impurity 
and idleness; and impurity and idleness 
again produce indigence and obscurity. 
Such are the revolutions of life.’ 
Letter XN NTITT. 


EN complain of not finding a place to 
repose. They are in the wrong: 

they have it for seeking. What they 
should indeed complain of, is that the 
heart is an enemy to that very repose they 
seek. To themselves alone should they 
impute their discontent. They seek within 
the short span of life to satisfy a thousand 
desires, each of which alone is insatiable. 
One month passes, and another comes on ; 
the year ends, and then begins ; but man 
is still unchanging in folly, still blindly 
continuing in prejudice. To the wise man 
every Climate and every soil is pleasing ; 
to him a parterre of flowers is the famous 
valley of gold; to him a little brook the 
fountain of the young peach-trees; to 
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such a man the melody of birds is more 
ravishing than the harmony of a full 
concert ; and the tincture of the cloud 
preferable to the touch of the finest pencil. 

The life of man is a journey ; a journey 
that must be travelled, however bad the 
roads or the accommodation. If in the 
beginning it is found dangerous, narrow, 
and difficult, it must either grow better in 
the end, or we shall by custom learn to 
bear its inequality. 

But, though I see you incapable of 
penetrating into grand principles, attend 
at least to a simile, adapted to every appre- 
hension. I am mounted upon a wretched 
ass, I see another man before me upon a 
sprightly horse, at which I find some un- 
easiness. I look behind me, and see 
numbers on foot, stooping under heavy 
burdens ; let me learn to pity their state, 
and thank Heaven for my own. 

Letter XCV. 


LIFE of independence is generally 
a life of virtue. It is that which 
fits the soul for every generous flight of 
humanity, freedom, and friendship. To 
give should be our pleasure, but to receive, 
our shame: serenity, health, and affluence 
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attend the desire of rising by labour; 
misery, repentance, and disrespect, that of 
succeeding by extorted benevolence: the 
man who can thank himself alone for the 
happiness he enjoys is truly blest; and 
lovely, far more lovely, the sturdy gloom 
of laborious indigence, than the fawning 
simper of thriving adulation. 
Lelter C. 


THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


WEET Auburn ! loveliest village of the 

plain ; 

Where health and plenty cheered the 
labouring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit 
paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms 
delayed : 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could 
please, 

How often have IJ loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each 
scene ! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
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The decent church that topt the neighbour- 
ing hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers 
made |} 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading 
tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the 
ground, 

And sleights of art and feats of strength 
went round, 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band 
inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown 

By holding out, to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the 
place ; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those 
looks reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village ! 
sports like these, 
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With sweet succession, taught even toil 
to please : 
These round thy bowers their cheerful 
influence shed : 
These were thy charms—but all these 
charms are fled. 
Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the 
lawn, 
Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms 
withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 
And desolation saddens all thy green : 
One only master grasps the whole domain, 
And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 
No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 
But, choked with sedges, works its weedy 
way; 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
The hollow-sounding bittern guards its 
nest ; 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering 
wall ; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the 
spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 
Il] fares the land, to hastening ills a 
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Where wealth accumulates, and men 


decay : 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may 
fade ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made : 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be sup- 
plied. 
A time there was, ere England’s griefs 
began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its 
man ; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome 
store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave 
no more : 
His best companions, innocence and 
health ; 


And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 


O BLEST retirement, friend to life’s 


decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be 
mine, 
How happy he who crowns in shades like 
these 


A youth of labour with an age of ease ; 
G G 
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Who quits a world where strong temptations 
try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly | 
For him no wretches, born to work and 
weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous 
deep ; 
Nor surly porter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate ; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend ; 
Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way ; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the 
last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be 
past ! 
Sweet was the sound, when oft at 
evening’s close 
Up yonder hill the village murmur rose, 
There, as I past with careless steps and 
slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from 
below ; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their 
young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from 
school, 
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The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the 
whispering wind, 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 
mind ;— 

These all in sweet confusion sought the 
shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had 
made. 


EAR yonder copse, where once the 
garden smiled, 

And still where many a _ garden-flower 
grows wild ; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place 
disclose. 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to 
change, his place ; 

Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to 
prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to 
rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant 
train ; 
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He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
pain: 

The long-remember’d beggar was his 
guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer 
proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims 
allowed ; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow 
done, 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how 
fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man 
learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his 

pride, 

Ande’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 

But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt 
for all; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the 
skies, 
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He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beside the bed where parting life was 


laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dis- 
mayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his 
control 

Despair and anguish fled the struggling 
soul ; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch 
to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered 
praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected 

grace, 


His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double 
sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to 
pray, 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E’en children followed with endearing wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good 
man’s smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth ex- 
pressed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares 
distressed ; 
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To them his heart, his love, his griefs were 
given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rests in 
heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves 
the storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds 
are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts 
the way, 

With blossom'd furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to 
rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew : 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to 
trace . 

The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited 
glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he 
frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village all declared how much he knew : 
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’Twas certain he could write, and cypher 


too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage, 

And e’en the story ran that he could 
gauge : 


In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill ; 

For e’en though vanquished, he could 
argue still ; 

While words of learned length and thunder- 
ing sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew, 

That one small head could carry all he 
knew. 


ESSAY XII 


WE have seen genius shine without the 
help of art, but taste must be cul- 
tivated by art before it will produce agree- 
able fruit. This, however, we must still 
inculcate with Quintilian, that study, 
precept, and observation will nought avail, 
without the assistance of nature : 
Yet even though nature has done her 
part, by implanting the seeds of taste, 
great pains must be taken, and great skill 
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exerted, in raising them to a proper pitch 
of vegetation. The judicious tutor must 
gradually and tenderly unfold the mental 
faculties of the youth committed to his 
charge. He must cherish his delicate 
perception ; store his mind with proper 
ideas ; point out the different channels of 
observation ; teach him to compare objects; 
to establish the limits of right and wrong, 
of truth and falsehood; to distinguish 
beauty from tinsel, and grace from affecta- 
tion : in a word, to strengthen and improve 
by culture, experience, and instruction 
those natural powers of feeling and saga- 
city which constitute the faculty called 
taste, and enable the professor to enjoy the 
delights of the Belles Lettres. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF 
A MAD DOG . 


G0oD people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short,— 

It cannot hold you long. 


In Islington there was a man, 
Of whom the world might say, 
That still a godly race he ran,— 
Whene’er he went to pray. 
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A kind and gentle heart he had, 
To comfort friends and foes ; 
The naked every day he clad,— 
When he put on his clothes. 


And in that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree. 


This dog and man at first were friends ; 
But when a pique began, 

The dog, to gain some private ends, 
Went mad, and bit the man. 


Around from all the neighbouring streets 
The wondering neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 


The wound it seemed both sore and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 
They swore the man would die. 


But soon a wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they lied ; 
The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died. 


G H 
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SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER 


Miss HARDCASTLE: Whatan unac- 

countable creature is that brother of 
mine, to send them to the house as an 
inn! ha! ha! I don’t wonder at his 
impudence. 

Matd. But what is more, madam, the 
young gentleman, as you passed by in 
your present dress, asked me if you were 
the bar-maid. He mistook you for the 
bar-maid, madam. 

Miss Hard. Did he? Then as I live, 
I’m resolved to keep up the delusion. 
Tell me, Pimple, how do you like my 
present dress? Don’t you think I look 
something like Cherry in the Beaux 
Stratagem P 

Matd. It’s the dress, madam, that 
every lady wears in the country, but when 
she visits or receives company. ° 

Miss Hard. And are you sure he does 
not remember my face or person P 

Matd. Certain of it. 

Miss Hard. I vow, I thought so; for, 
though we spoke for some time together, 
yet his fears were such, that he never 
once looked up during the interview. 
Indeed, if he had, my bonnet would have 
kept him from seeing me. 
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Maid. But what do you hope from 
keeping him in his mistake ? 

Miss Hard. In the first place I shall 
be seen, and that is no small advantage 
to a girl who brings her face to market. 
Then I shall perhaps make an acquaintance, 
and that ’s no small victory gained over one 
who never addresses any but the wildest 
of her sex. But my chief aim is, to take 
my gentleman off his guard, and, like an 
invisible champion of romance, examine 
the giant’s force before I offer to combat. 

Maid. But are you sure you can act 
your part, and disguise your voice so that 
he may mistake that, as he has already 
mistaken your person ? 

Miss Hard. Never fear me. I think I 
have got the true bar cant—Did your 
honour call Pp—Attend the Lion there— 
Pipes and tobacco for the Angel.—The 
Lamb has been outrageous this half-hour. 

Maid. It will do madam. But he’s 
here. [Exit Maid. 


Enter MARLOW. 


Mar. What a bawling in every part 
of the house! I have scarce a moment’s 
repose. If I go to the best room, there I 
find my host and his story; if I fly to 
the gallery, there we have my hostess. 
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with her curtsey down to the ground. 
I have at last got a moment to myself, 
and now for recollection. 

[Walks and muses. 

Miss Hard. Did you call, sir? Did 
your honour call ? 

Mar. (Musing.) As for Miss Hardcastle, 
she ’s too grave and sentimental for me. 

Miss Hard. Did your honour call? 
(She still places herself before him, he 
turning away.) 

Mar. No, child. (Afuszing.) Besides, 
from the glimpse I had of her, I think 
she squints. 

Miss Hard. I’m sure, sir, I heard the 
bell ring. 

Mar. No, no. (Musing.) I have pleased 
my father, however, by coming down, 
and I’ll to-morrow please myself by 
returning. 

[Taking out his tablets, and perusing. 

Miss Hard. Perhaps the other gentle- 
man called, sir ? 

Mar. 1 tell you, no. 

Miss Hard. 1 should be glad to know, 
sir. We have such a parcel of servants ! 

Mar. No, no, I tell you. (Looks full 
in her face.) Yes, child, I think I did 
call. I wanted—I wanted—I vow, child, 
you are vastly handsome. 
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Miss Hard. O la, sir, you ’Il] make one 
ashamed. 

Mar. Never saw a more sprightly 
malicious eye. Yes, yes, my dear, I did 
call. Have you got any of your—a— 
what d’ye call it in the house ? 

Miss Hard. No, sir, we have been out 
of that these ten days. 

Mar. One may call in this house, I 
find, to very little purpose. Suppose 
I should call for a taste, just by way of a 
trial, of the nectar of your lips; perhaps 
I might be disappointed in that too. 

Miss Hard. Nectar! nectar! That’s 
a liquor there ’s no call for in these parts. 
French, I suppose. We sell no French 
wines here, Sir. 

Mar. Of true English growth, I assure 
you. 

Miss Hard. Then it’s odd I should 
not know it. We brew all sorts of wines 
in this house, and I have dined here these 
eighteen years. 

Mar. Eighteen years! Why, one would 
think, child, you kept the bar before you 
were born. How old are you ? 

Miss Hard. O! sir, I must not tell my 
age. They say women and music should 
never be dated. 

Mar. To guess at this distance, you 
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can’t be much above forty (approaching). 
Yet, nearer, I don’t think so much (ap- 
proaching.) By coming close to some women 
they look younger still ; butwhen we come 
very close indeed—(atiempting to kiss her). 

Miss Hard. Pray, sir, keep your dis- 
tance. One would think you wanted to 
know one’s age, as they do horses, by 
mark of mouth. 

Mar. 1! protest, child, you use me 
extremely ill. If you keep me at this 
distance, how is it possible you and I can 
ever be acquainted ? 

Miss Hard. And who wants to be 
acquainted with you? I want no such 
acquaintance, not I. I’m sure you did 
not treat Miss Hardcastle, that was here 
awhile ago, in this obstropalous manner. 
I'll warrant me, before her you looked 
dashed, and kept bowing to the ground, 
and talked, for all the world, as if you was 
before a justice of peace. 

Mar. (Astde.) Egad, she has hit it, 
sure enough! (Zo her.) In awe of her, 
child? Ha!halha A mere awkward 
squinting thing; no, no. I find you 
don’t know me. I laughed and rallied 
her a little; but I was unwilling to be 
too severe. No, I could not be too severe, 
curse me ! 
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Miss Hard. O! then, sir, you are a 
favourite, I find, among the ladies ? 

Mar. Yes, my dear, a great favourite. 
And yet hang me, I don't see what they 
find in me to follow. At the Ladies’ 
Club in town I'm called their agreeable 
Rattle. Rattle, child, is not my real 
name, but one I ’m known by. My 
name is Solomons; Mr. Solomons, my 
dear, at your. service. (Offering to 
salute her.) 

Miss Hard. Hold, sir; you are intro- 
ducing me to your club, not to yourself. 
And you ’re so great a favourite there, 
you say? 

Mar. Yes, my dear. There’s Mrs. 
Mantrap, Lady Betty Blackleg, the Countess 
of Sligo, Mrs. Langhorns, old Miss Biddy 
Buckskin, and your humble servant, keep 
up the spirit of the place. 

Miss Hard. Then it’s a very merry 
piace, I suppose ? 

Mar. Yes, as merry as cards, supper, 
wine, and old women can make us. 

Miss Hard. And their agreeable Rattle, 
ha! ha! ha! 

Mar. (Aside.) Egad! I don’t quite 
like this chit. She looks knowing, me- 
thinks. You laugh, child. 

Miss Hard. I can’t but laugh, to think 
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what time they all have for minding their 
work or their family. 

Mar. (Astde.) All’s well; she don’t 
laugh at me. (Jo her.) Do you ever 
work, child ? 

Miss Hard. Ay, sure. There’s not a 
screen or quilt in the whole house but 
what can bear witness to that. 

Mar. Odso! then you must show me 
your embroidery. I embroider and draw 
patterns myself a little. If you want a 
judge of your work, you must apply to me. 
(Seizing her hand.) 

Miss Hard. Ay, but the colours do not 
look well by candlelight. You shall see 
allin the morning. (Siruggling.) 

Mar. And why not now, my angel? 
Such beauty fires beyond the power of 
resistance.—Pshaw! the father here! 
My old luck: I never nicked seven that 
I did not throw ames ace three times 


following. 
Act III. 
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